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and their Lumps of Mortality severally were too heavy for Moses and all 
the Prophets and Apostles. This being over, the Accusers and the rest of 
the Mob, not satisfied with this Experiment, would have the Trial by 
Water ; accordingly a most solemn Procession was made to the Mill-pond ; 
where both Accused and Accusers being stripp'd (saving only to the 
Women their Shifts) were bound Hand and Foot, and severally placed in 
the Water, lengthways, from the Side of a Barge or Flat, having for Secu- 
rity only a Rope about the Middle of each, which was held by some in the 
Flat. The Accuser Man being thin and spare, with some Difficulty began 
to sink at last ; but the rest every one of them swam very light upon the 
Water. A Sailor in the Flat jump'd out upon the Back of the Man ac- 
cused, thinking to drive him down to the Bottom ; but the Person bound, 
without any Help, came up some time before the other. The Woman 
Accuser, being told that she did not sink, would be duck'd a second Time ; 
when she swam again as light as before. Upon which she declared, That 
she believed the Accused had bewitched her to make her so light, and that 
she would be duck'd again a Hundred Times, but she would duck the 
Devil out of her. The accused Man, being surprized at his own Swimming, 
was not so confident of his Innocence as before, but said, If I am a Witch, 
it is more than I know. The more thinking Part of the Spectators were of 
Opinion, that any Person so bound and plac'd in the Water (unless they 
were mere Skin and Bones) would swim till their Breath was gone, and 
their Lungs fill'd with Water. But it being the general Belief of the Popu- 
lace that the Womens Shifts, and the Garters with which they were bound, 
help'd to support them, it is said they are to be tried again the next warm 
Weather, naked. 1 — The Pennsylvania Gazette, October 15 to October 22, 

i73°- 

Chained or Fettered Images. — In the English journal, " Folk-Lore, " 
I am seeking possible help towards the solution of a curious and I think 
interesting problem. May I hope that you will permit me to extend my 
appeal for any informing facts to American students and collectors ? I 
should be the more anxious to do so, on account of the field of Indian 
rites which seems so peculiarly your own. 

Why does early man make ritual use of chained or fettered images, and 
whence come his myths and legends of chained and captive deities (other 
than the volcanic " earth-shakers ") ? 

As typical Greek examples, perhaps I may quote the bound Action 
statue which Pausanias saw at Orchomenos (Pausanias, ix. 38. 6) ; the yearly 
rites celebrated to Hera at Samos in the " festival called Tonens," where 
the statue of the goddess (" tightly bound " in willow branches in the 
legend) was carried down to the seashore and hidden (Athenagus, xv. c. 13, 
Bohn, p. 1073) ; and in myth the fettering of Ares by the Aloidse in the 

1 The racy style of this account suggests the probability that it may have been 
written by Benjamin Franklin, who at this time was the sole proprietor of the 
Gazette. 
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" strong prison house ; yea, in a vessel of bronze lay he bound thirteen 
months " (Iliad v. 386). 

Some Chinese, Japanese, and Finnish analogies occur ; such as the 
chained cultus statue in China ; the binding in an iron " Dresch-haus " 
in Finnish myth ; and the Japanese " straw-rope " of Shintoism ; but no 
analogies have as yet solved the riddle. 

May I not hope that some of your readers may be not unwilling to 
impart some suggestive facts ? 

If I may briefly summarize, it would be to beg for any information on : — 

1. Instances of images (or sacred persons), animals, objects, or places, 
bound with ropes, chains, branches, etc., at special times and permanently. 

2. Ritual. Special festivals, and dances in connection with them. 

3. Myth or legend of fettered or imprisoned deities or heroes other 
than the volcanic myths. 

Agrarian custom (Cf. W. Mannhardt, " Mythologische Forschungen," 

p. 320, sqq., on binding the last sheaf) ought to yield evidence. 

Gertrude M. Godden. 
Ridgfield, Wimbledon, England. 
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FOR NATIVE RACES. 

Arickaree. — In the " Amer. Antiq. and Oriental Journal," vol. xiv. 
No. 3 (May, 1892), pp. 167-169, is an interesting contribution to Arickaree 
folk-lore, " The Water Babies : an Arickaree Story as told by Charles 
Hoffman." 

British Columbia. — In the " Journal of the Anthrop. Inst of Great 
Britain and Ireland," for February, 1892 (pp. 305-318), there is an interest- 
ing paper by Mrs. S. S. Allison, " An Account of the Simiikaneen Indians 
of British Columbia." Considerable information regarding the history, 
customs, habits, religion, shamanism, mythology, etc., is given. Some 
curious details regarding love-potions and funeral-customs are recorded. 

Blackfoot. — " Early Blackfoot History " is the title of a paper by 
George Bird Grinnell in the " American Anthropologist," vol. v. (1892), 
pp. 153-164, in which are discussed various points connected with the origin 
and migrations of this Western branch of the Algonkian stock. He gives 
a version of a legend emanating from Crazy Dog, a Blackfoot Indian, 
which derives these Indians from the Southwest, and accounts for the three- 
fold division into Blackfeet, Piegans, and Bloods. 

Haida. — C. A. Jacobsen, in "Das Ausland," 1892, No. n, S. 170-172, 
No. 12, S. 184-188, under the title " Die Sintflutsage bei den Haida-India- 



